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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S BIG 
BUSINESS “UNION” 


| HE many tragedies 
that have been 
witnessed in Colo- 
rado during the 
workers’ battle for 
economic justice 
are now sup- 
planted by comedy 

a “Rockefeller union’—officered 
by men approved by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, and 
financed by this same concern. 

With due solemnity the scheme 
was launched in Pueblo, and is the 
culmination of a spectacular visit 
through southern Colorado by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his pub- 
licity agent, Mackenzie King, ac- 
companied by newspaper men and 
photographers. 

Plans for the new “union” were 
perfected at a meeting of officers of 
the company “and fifty representa- 
tives of the workers.” Of course, 
the “union” was unanimously in- 
dorsed and mine superintendents 
were given copies of the plan to 
submit same to miners, who have 
had the scheme explained to them 
by mine officials, after which it was 
indorsed by a “referendum” vote. 

Mr. Rockefeller and his friends 
hail the new movement as the final 
solution of differences between cap- 
ital and labor. The United Mine 
Workers’ Union is not recognized, 
but it is hinted, indirectly, that 
“conditions may change.” This 
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clever appeal of the mine operators 
to be left alone in their effort to 
supplant a trade union will not be 
successful. 

The plan provides that every 150 
miners shall be entitled to a repre- 
sentative, elected by the miners. 
An elaborate program of present- 
ing grievances is included, as is 
committees to increase efficiency 
and social welfare work. 

At the election for representa- 
tives, each miner “shall be per- 
mitted” to freely discuss his griev- 
ance. Especial attention is called 
to this astounding concession on 
the part of Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates, who have driven from 
the southern Colorado coal fields 
every worker who protested 
against being forced to patronize 
company stores and who objected 
to being robbed by company check- 
weighmen. 

The company promises to obey 
all Federal and State laws, which 
is another concession, as the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company’s dis- 
regard for these statutes caused the 
recent strike of miners. 

Employes “are given the right” 
to hold meetings, and “shall have 
the right” to employ their own 
check-weighmen. The right to hire 
and discharge remains with the 
company, and it is further pro- 
vided that: 

“There shall be no discrimina- 
tion by the company or by any of 
its employes on account of member- 
ship or nonmembership in any so- 
ciety, fraternity or union.” 

The effect of this rule on organ- 
ized labor can be best appreciated 
when it is recalled that only recent- 
ly a special committee, represent- 
ing the United Mine Workers of 
America, issued a public statement 
to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., con- 
taining this challenge: 

“Since the strike was called off 
last December this company (Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron) has steadfast- 
ly refused to re-employ men who 


were still affiliated with the union, 
and we defy Mr. Rockefeller to pro- 
duce from his entire working force 
in southern Colorado a dozen men 
who are members of the union.” 

Wages and working conditions 
are to remain the same until Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, but if increases are 
made in competitive districts prior 
to that time a joint meeting of com- 
pany officials and representatives 
of the men shall be called to make 
effective “proportionate increases” 
in the properties of Colorado Fuel 
and Iron. This is another way of 
saying that wages will remain the 
same until the date specified unless 
the miners’ union enforces better- 
ments elsewhere. Then it will be 
necessary to meet these better- 
ments that the union gains no foot- 
hold in this section. 

In other words, the backers of 
the “Rockefeller union” announce 
that working conditions will be 
guided by the mine workers’ union. 
This declaration is an acknowledg- 
ment that the union is still a force 
to be reckoned with; that it creates 
the standard for working condi- 
tions and that there is constant 
danger that employes may become 
dissatisfied with the methods of 
hand-picked representatives in- 
tended to supplant the right of men 
to elect their own officials and 
check-weighmen without supervi- 
sion by mine superintendents. 

The entire cost of the plan is to 
be borne by the company. 

The “Rockefeller union” is an- 
other link in the historic chain of 
trade union opposition that grows 
weaker and weaker when con- 
fronted by determined agitation 
and organization by the workers. 
This opposition was first shown 
when workers were jailed as con- 
spirators if they dared to organize 
bona fide unions. Later, the “open 
shop” plan was favored in the hope 
that trade unionism would be 
checked. This, likewise, proved in- 
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effective and anti-unionists will 
now probably accept the Rockefel- 
ler brand of “unionism,” which 
means that an employer will “per- 
mit” collective bargaining with a 
union he finances and will “permit” 
presentation of grievances through 
representatives satisfactory to him. 


This plan, together with in- 
creased welfare work and club- 
houses will, it is expected, keep 
workers from legitimate trade 
unions, where they are taught to 
own themselves and assert their 
manhood and_independence.— 
Weekly News Letter. 





ADMIT BOSSES ARE WRONG 


ani VEN the repre- 
Gala)ow| sentatives of the 
eit A Yi employers, the men 
aN |\\Gotiaa tts who took care of 
. alg aol the interests of 
S99) the bosses, serving 
: — +) on the Commission 
on Industrial Re- 
lations, admit that the employers 
of the country are wrong, that 
great crimes have been committed 
against the working classes by the 
employers. The following are ex- 
tracts from the report submitted 
by the representatives of the em- 
ployers: 

“There has been an abundance 
of testimony submitted to prove to 
our satisfaction that some employ- 
ers have resorted to questionable 
methods to prevent their workers 
from organizing in their own self- 
interest. 

“That they have attempted to 
defeat democracy by more or less 
successfully controlling courts and 
legislatures. 

“That some of them have ex- 
ploited women and children and 
unorganized workers. 

“That some have resorted to all 
sorts of methods to prevent the en- 








- actment of remedial industrial 


legislation. 

“That some have employed gun- 
men in strikes, who were disrep- 
utable characters, and who as- 
saulted innocent people and com- 
mitted other crimes most repre- 
hensible in character. 

“That some have paid lower 


wages than competitive conditions 
warranted, worked their people 
long hours, and under insanitary 
and dangerous conditions. 

“That some have exploited 
prison labor at the expense of free 
labor. 

“That some have been contract- 
breakers with labor. 

“That some have at times at- 
tempted, through the authorities, 
to suppress free speech and the 
right of peaceful assembly. 

“That some have deliberately, 
for selfish ends, bribed representa- 
tives of labor. 

“All these things, we find, tend 
to produce industrial unrest, with 
= its consequent and far-reaching 
ills. 

“There is, therefore, no gain- 
saying the fact that labor has had 
many grievances, and that it is 
thoroughly justified in organizing 
and in spreading organization in 
order better to protect itself 
against exploitation and oppres- 
sion.” 

You will notice that they even 
admit that the employers, in many 
instances, have hired gunmen in 
strikes, who were of disreputable 
character and who assaulted inno- 
cent people. These extracts from 
the employers’ report are worthy 
of thought. They themselves now 
admit what we have been saying in 
the columns of our Journal for 
years, that the greatest criminals 
in society are amongst the employ- 
ing classes. 
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LABOR SURPLUS A MENACE 


A shortage in unskilled labor, 
says the Bulletin of San Francisco, 
will be one of the most fortunate 
things that can possibly happen to 
this country. In late years our 
gravest troubles, and our most 
glaring injustices, have arisen 
from an oversupply of labor. In 
Federal law labor is no longer a 
commodity, but in practice it has 
been frankly regarded as_ such. 
The “going wage” and not the liv- 
ing standard has been the test of 
what a laborer should receive. In 
the great Eastern industries races 
whose standards of living were ris- 
ing have been successively replaced 
by newer, more ignorant immi- 
grants, who would be content with 
less. Some great industries are 
literally parasites upon the incom- 
ing immigrants. 

The statistics of unemployment 
are as yet very incomplete, but 
those in existence indicate that 
there is a constant labor surplus, 
which is not entirely absorbed, 
even in the most prosperous times. 
In slack times the surplus in- 
creases. When it becomes too great 
to be ignored there is a brief flurry 
of public interest, with sporadic 
public and private charity, and 
other symptoms. The point to re- 
member is that most employers of 
unskilled, unorganized labor pay 
each workingman a wage deter- 
mined by the presence of unem- 
ployed workingmen who would be 
glad to take his job. By this sys- 
tem wages are continually kept 
down, and as wages are low the 
standard of living also is low. 
And low standards are a menace to 
the nation, counterbalanced only 
by the limited convenience and 
profit derived by employers of 
cheap labor. Cheap labor makes a 
cheap and unfree Nation, inasmuch 
as the great bulk of the people are 
included under the head of “labor,” 
and must gain or lose as working 
people gain or lose. 


The existence of a labor surplus, 
with its accompanying symptom of 
low wages, has another result 
which should appeal even to the 
money-minded. Cheap labor is a 
brake on mechanical progress. 
Muscles take the place of skill and 
brains. But as soon as men’s time 
and strength are valued at some- 
thing approaching their real worth, 
there is a tendency to expand their 
power by inventions. And in al- 
most every respect a nation which 
has developed a privileged employ- 
ing class, and an abundant un- 
privileged laboring class—as we 
are on the way to do the moment 
we begin to tolerate a chronic labor 
surplus—is bound to stagnate and 
to harden into something like a 
caste system. 

American laborers may hope for 
as great a gain if the artificial 
scarcity caused by the war is pro- 
longed, as it should be, by wise im- 
migration laws. If immigration is 
intelligently restricted some of the 
economic evils of the day will cure 
themselves without further gov- 
ernmental interference. 





“BIG BUSINESS” IN COLORADO 
WANTS STATE COSSACKS 


A campaign of education with a 
view to the ultimate establishment 
of a “state constabulary” in Colo- 
rado similar to the cossacks of 
Pennsylvania is being conducted in 
Colorado. A more permanent and 
more firmly established labor- 
crushing military force than the 
State militia is desired. Hence, the 
advocacy of the cossacks. An edi- 
torial which we quote below from 
the Rocky Mountain News is a part 
of the “campaign of education on 
the benefits of State constabulary” 
being conducted in Colorado. The 
editorial is as follows: 

“Pennsylvania is the founder of 
a State constabulary system, and 
although it met with much opposi- 
tion at the beginning, it is now 
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accepted by both sides as an ad- 
vantage over the former manner of 
meeting disputes with professional 
strike-breakers, deputy _ sheriffs 
sworn in for the occasion and spe- 
cial police. The constabulary is 
composed of men chosen for a pur- 
pose, without prejudice or par- 
tisanship. Their duty is to keep 
the peace. They take no part in 
the controversies that have arisen 
and remain impartial. 

“This movement for States to 
establish a constabulary that would 
take charge of intercounty matters 
is gaining strength for another 
reason. The State militia is becom- 
ing more of a national defense or- 
ganization and is dependent upon 
the War Department and the Fed- 
eral Treasury for a portion of its 
subsistence and extension. When 
a State militia has to do police duty 
and in some manner takes sides in 
an industrial-political controversy, 
its standing as an arm of national 
defense is hurt. Many citizens 
would gladly serve in a national 
guard who would hesitate to join 
an organization that is liable to be 
called out any day to quell a local 
disturbance or take issue with a 
labor strike.’—Firemen and En- 
ginemen. 





UNFAIR TO TEACHERS 


Tactics equally as disreputable 
as those employed some time ago in 
an effort to disrupt the teachers’ 
union in Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
instituted at Chicago, IIl., in an at- 
tempt to disrupt the teachers’ or- 
ganization in that city, as will be 
seen from the following press dis- 
patch dated Chicago, September 
BE: 

By a vote of 11 to 9 the Board of 
Education has declared the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation an outlaw 
and orders the members to resign 
“forthwith” and within three 
months furnish the Board “satis- 


factory evidence that such member- 
ship has been discontinued.” 

Section 5 of the rule declares: 

“Any member of the education 
department who shall be found 
guilty of a violation of any provi- 
sion of this rule shall be liable to 
fine, suspension, or dismissal from 
the service, at the discretion of the 
board.” 

The Board’s action is the cul- 
mination of a long series of attacks 
against the teachers’ organization 
because of its militancy and ex- 
poses of “big business” tax dodgers 
who would check teachers in their 
efforts to better working condi- 
tions. Officials of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and the State Fed- 
eration of Labor are behind the 
teachers. 

Miss Margaret Haley, business 
representative of the teachers’ fed- 
eration, charges that “money was 
passed” to disrupt the federation, 
and that private citizens, with hos- 
tile purposes, have paid part of the 
expense of the State Senate Com- 
mission which was appointed to in- 
vestigate the school board but 
which resolved itself into a teach- 
ers’ federation investigation com- 
mission. This and other informa- 
tion has been placed in the hands 
of the State’s attorney by Miss 
Haley. 





The “open shop,” even if employ- 
ing union men, denies collective 
bargaining, and this condition 
“can at best be only a benevolent 
despotism.” 

The employers’ claim that indi- 
vidual employes can present griev- 
ances is answered as follows: 
“Every tyrant in history took the 
same position.” 

Employers oppose outside trade 
union officials because workers on 
the pay roll of the employer can be 
more easily controlled. Hence, the 
employers’ cry: “No outside in- 
terference.” 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


it was the most successful convention ever held by the Interna- 

tional organization. Many questions of importance were dis- 

cussed and acted upon. Perhaps the most important was a reso- 
lution introduced by Michael Casey, instructing the General Executive 
Board to do everything within its power to bring about a settlement be- 
tween the two organizations in Chicago. In other words, to use every 
reasonable and honest means to submit to the organizations in that city 
a proposition relative to bringing back to affiliation with the Interna- 
tional the organizations now on the outside. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. This gives the Board the power to make a settlement— 
a settlement which it deems most advisable for the general organiza- 
tion. While this does not apply materially to all the districts, and while 
it may not seem very important to districts outside of Chicago, still to 
the general organization and to our people in Chicago it is of vast im- 
portance and our membership may rest assured that when the proper 
time comes the General Executive Board will do all in its power to estab- 
lish again in that city peace and harmony and unite all men working at 
our craft into one organization. Of course, to make this settlement may 
not be entirely possible. Obstacles may be placed in the way which will 
make it impossible for the Board to overcome, but it will do its best, un- 
derstanding and realizing that the Board is the agent of the general 
membership and in such a position is bound to do what it believes, in its 
wisdom, to be for the betterment of our people. 


pe iy convention is now a matter of history. It is safe to say that 





International Union. A man would not be human unless he appre- 

ciated the distinct honor conferred upon him by the thousands of 

individuals that hold membership in our union. This makes the 
fourth time that I have been elected without any opposition. It is, 
indeed, gratifying to know that the membership has confidence in me 
and appreciates the efforts which I have put forth to purify and 
strengthen our International Union. The action of our convention in 
the re-election of its President has this very encouraging effect: that 
although there are many unpleasant occasions which arise during the 
year and many trying and bitter circumstances that surround the office 
of President, the confidence placed in me by my unanimous election to 
continue in this office will be the means of sending me forth more de- 
termined, if possible, than ever before to work sincerely and honestly 
for the International Union to the end that I may still strengthen and 
build up our organization. I tender to our membership, through the 
columns of our Journal, my sincere appreciation of the honor conferred 
upon me by the delegates representing the locals throughout the country, 
and renew my pledge, which is, that my first consideration is the welfare 
of our organization and the protection and upbuilding of our membership. 


I HAVE again been unanimously elected as General President of our 
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the per capita tax for the purpose of establishing a mortuary 

benefit and a special fund for organizing purposes, besides our 

regular defense fund for strikes and lockouts. The convention, 
in its wisdom, did not deem it advisable to adopt the recommendation 
of the General President. He also recommended that something be done 
toward establishing a fund to maintain or increase the size of the month- 
ly Magazine. The amount needed was about 5 cents per member, per 
month, and, in his opinion, 3 cents would cover the expense of publish- 
ing the Journal even by increasing it to about double its present size, 
making it thirty-two pages instead of sixteen, which it now contains. 
The General President’s recommendations on these matters were not 
concurred in. This leaves the per capita tax just the same as it was be- 
fore. It does not at all discourage the General President that his recom- 
mendations were not concurred in, except, of course, he feels somewhat 
depressed to think that our membership can not see the wisdom of ad- 
vancing along these lines. However, the majority rules in our organiza- 
tion, and he is determined to do the very best possible during the period 
between our conventions. As the time between conventions has been in- 
creased from three years to five years, this sets aside all possibility of 
getting an increase in our tax for the establishment of either the death 
benefit or organizing fund, or any other fund, that we may need for the 
next five years. Perhaps those of us who survive may realize and un- 
derstand that the advice and recommendations of the President should 
have been realized at this convention instead of deferring action. All 
there is for us to do now is to work hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, 
trying to build up our union and create better conditions for our mem- 
bership, by understanding that as true trade unionists we are bound to 
be governed by the will of the majority. 


‘Te General President in his report recommended an increase in 





tended to our delegates and representatives as that extended by 
the people in San Francisco to the representatives who attended 
the convention which has just ended. The arrangements made 
by the local committee for business and entertainment could not be im- 
proved upon and your editor finds it almost impossible to convey the 
feelings of appreciation of those who were in attendance at the conven- 
tion, by the expression here of his own feelings. It is safe to say that 
there was not even one delegate or visitor who was not extremely 
pleased with everything that went on—especially by the entertainment 
extended by the San Francisco Joint Council and by Local Unions No. 
85 and No. 226. It was one round of festivities. Those of us who had 
the pleasure of going on the trip to Mt. Tamalpais on Saturday, October 
2, will never forget the splendor and the glory, the impressive beauty of 
such wonderful works of nature. This part of the entertainment was 
given by Local No. 85. The great bulk of our delegates had not yet ar- 
rived, but about fifty of the delegates and their friends took the trip. 
There is no place that can compare with this mountain and the Muir 
woods in this country. It was a sight or an experience that deeply im- 
pressed itself on the individual and those who saw it could not resist 
making the expression that it was almost impossible to believe that any 
part of our country contained such natural and wonderful scenery. 
At noon Monday, October 4, after the openirg of the convention, the 


N EVER in our history was there such a whole-hearted welcome ex- 
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delegates and their friends were given a luncheon which was of very high 
quality. During the luncheon high-class professional talent entertained 
the delegation. After the luncheon, the delegates and their friends were 
taken through the city, its parks and boulevards, its wonderful presidio, 
which is the largest military barracks and parade grounds in our coun- 
try, the trip winding up at the exposition grounds, where the delegates 
and friends were taken on the inside of the grounds and then left to 
paddle their own canoes for the remainder of the afternoon. I will not 
at this time endeavor to give you any idea of what the exposition is. No 
individual, be he writer or artist, can convey the faintest idea of its 
wonders. In order to understand it you would have to see it. Therefore, 
I will leave it to the delegates to relate the story themselves on their 
return. 

On Wednesday evening at 5 o’clock the convention adjourned to 
meet again on Friday morning, as all day Thursday was demanded by 
the committee on entertainment and we gave it over to the committee, 
which, at 9 o’clock in the morning took charge of the delegation, and, in 
large, sight-seeing cars, driven and conducted by union chauffeurs, mem- 
bers of Local No. 265, conveyed the convention representatives and their 
friends through the city and suburbs, explaining different points of in- 
terest to the delegates. The sight-seeing trip will never be forgotten by 
those who were fortunate enough to attend our convention. About 
eleven o’clock we were taken to the ferries and conveyed by boat, which 
was chartered specially for the delegation by the local committee, on 
board of which there was plenty of good music, to one of the largest 
wineries in the world where all kinds of California wines are made. The 
delegates went through this institution and finally wound up in a certain 
part of the premises where a first-class lunch was provided with plenty 
of wine of every description for those who were anxious to sample the 
vintage of California, and grape juice for those who wanted nothing 
stronger. After we finished lunch we again returned to the boat and 
were taken still further down the bay to Mare Island, on which island 
is located one of Uncle Sam’s first-class navy yards. The delegates went 
through the navy yard witnessing the construction and remodeling of 
every kind of war craft. After spending an hour on this island, we again 
returned to the boat, coming up through the bay in the evening and 
arriving at San Francisco at 7 p.m. It was a glorious trip—trefreshing, 
invigorating, instructive and educational. 

On Saturday evening a most sumptuous banquet was tendered the 
convention by the local entertainment committee. At 8 o’clock we were 
seated at the table and at 11:30 the last course was served. In between 
the courses we had musical selections and vocal selections from high- 
class professional talent. It was a most enjoyable evening. The thanks 
expressed by the delegates who participated in this enjoyable evening 
are too numerous to mention and I can only say that the delegates and 
their visiting friends are now and will forever continue to express their 
feelings of appreciation to our people in San Francisco for their splendid 
reception, their courteous treatment, and for the whole-hearted, warm- 
hearted greeting extended to our people while visiting in the long-to-be- 
remembered city of San Francisco. 





The highest compliment that could be paid to the officers of the In- 
ternational was the change made in the period between conventions. It 
is proof conclusive that the convention trusted its present officers. It 
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felt that the affairs of our union were being taken care of properly and 
wanted the present heads to continue. This is, indeed, a mark of honest 
appreciation and gratefulness on the part of the representatives of our 
union who were delegates to the convention, and the officers are, indeed, 
grateful for the confidence reposed in them, and will work, if possible, 
more faithfully than before. 





Not one of the delegates attending our convention will ever forget 
genial, good-natured, fun-making Jack O’Connell, secretary and business 
agent of the San Francisco Trades and Labor Council. Jack is one of 
our own, a member of Local No. 85. We are sure proud of him. This 
is another case that goes to prove that our union can turn out men second 
to none in the labor movement in ability, brains and honesty. We love 
Jack and appreciate what he did for us toward making our stay in 
’Frisco pleasant. So long, Jack, but if we ever return we will look you up, 
and if you come our way don’t forget to look us up and bring along your 
stock of funny stories. 


E can not forget faithful Brother Michael Casey, who 

\ K } made it so pleasant for us during our visit to San 
Francisco. No one who had the pleasure of meeting 

him could ever forget Casey. He desires no thanks 

from us, and always expresses himself and feels that he has 
only done his duty, but I believe that I am expressing the sentiments of 
all those who visited San Francisco when I say there was not one person 
who attended the convention who does not feel as though he would like 
to do something to show Brother Casey his gratitude for the efforts put 
forth by him to make it pleasant for us while in San Francisco. In ad- 
dition to entertaining us he always had an eye toward constructive busi- 
ness in our organization. He is, perhaps, responsible more than any 
other individual for the harmony prevailing in the convention and for 
the constructive progress which we have made; always and forever set- 
ting aside his own personal feelings and desires in order to do something 
for others. He, with the assistance of Brother Decker, carried out the 
program, which, in the judgment of the writer, can never be duplicated. 
Although he seeks no glory for what he has done, the least we can give 
him now is an expression of our sincere thanks and appreciation for his 
services and his good will, and for his far-seeing, all-wise, good judgment. 








Central Labor Union in Boston to represent that body in the 

American Federation of Labor convention to be held in San 

Francisco, opening on November 8. Timothy Neary, secretary- 
treasurer of Local Union No. 727, Chauffeurs of Chicago, has been 
elected by the Chicago Federation of Labor to represent that body in 
the American Federation of Labor convention in San Francisco. 

This is going some, when two of our members are elected to repre- 
sent two of the most important central bodies in this country at the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

I have always contended that we have within our ranks material 
sufficiently intelligent to cope with any question that might arise among 
the workers of our nation. All we need to do is to develop that material. 


V Gautral Labor v HARRY JENNINGS has been elected by the 
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A few years ago it would be considered a joke by the old-time trade 
unionists were we to insinuate directly or indirectly that a teamster or 
chauffeur ought to represent the central bodies above named. I have 
always advocated affiliation of our local unions with central bodies and 
state branches everywhere. If we get on the inside of those institu- 
tions, it will not only be helpful to us in organizing our own craft, but 
it will mean that we will be of material assistance to the other trade 
unionists. 

We congratulate the above-named brothers on their election to the 
important mission of delegates to the American Federation of Labor 
convention. 





agent shall be given a trial if he is about to be removed from 

office. Under the old constitution, it read as follows: “A busi- 

ness agent cun be dispensed with at any time.” This officer had 
no protection at all. Any crank could get up in the meeting and move 
to dispense with the business agent, because, perhaps, during his term 
of office the business agent forced this man to come into the union or to 
pay up his back dues, or do something else that meant the fulfillment of 
his duties. Consequently, this individual, holding a grudge against the 
business agent, might arise in the meeting and make a motion to dis- 
pense with the services of the business agent, and he, of course, could 
always get a few other individuals to follow him or to agree with him. 
I have been business agent of my local union and I know what it means. I, 
therefore, had in mind that this amendment to the constitution would 
protect this individual and give him more courage and strength to go out 
and seek the laggards who are behind in their dues, and we always seem 
to have some of them with us. The constitution, as now amended, reads: 
“That a business agent may be removed if incompetent, dishonest, for 
neglect of duty, or if the union has no money with which to pay him, but 
he must be given a trial at a summoned meeting and a copy of the 
charges must be given to him so he can prepare his defense.” This will, 
at least, make a human being out of this individual who is open to the 
slurs and kicks of all of the disgruntled members in the local union. It 
should have been done years ago, but better late than never. 

Another important change in the constitution is the fact that any 
local union may, on and after December 1, if they deem it advisable, 
change their by-laws so that the local union may elect its officers for a 
longer term than one year. The consti‘ution now leaves it optional with 
the local union to state, at the time of election, how long the election 
period shall be. Of course, all local unions having by-laws which call 
for semi-annual or annual elections will have to change their by-laws in 
regular form to conform to the general constitution, and in this way the 
change can be brought about. There is one danger that may result from 
the changing of this law, and that is the danger of incompetent or dis- 
honest persons being elected in either the Joint Council or the Local 
Union, but provision should be made in the by-laws, whereby any officer 
who is incompetent or dishonest may be removed from office in between 
the time for which he is elected. A section should be inserted in the by- 
laws to read as follows: “Any officer of this union found incompetent 
or dishonest, or who neglects his duty, or is not working for the best 
interests of the organization, shall be removed from office upon charges 
being preferred against him in writing and said charges tried by the 


O NE of the changes made in the constitution is that the business 
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membership at a summoned meeting. If, by a majority vote, by secret 
ballot, he is found guilty, he shall be suspended from the office.” Such a 
section in the by-laws would be instrumental in protecting the organi- 
zation between elections. 

You will also notice in the new constitution, which will be ready for 
distribution on December 1 (and of which every local union should pur- 
chase at least sufficient copies to distribute one to each member), on the 
last page of this constitution several articles or sections under the head- 
ing of “Duties of Local Secretary-Treasurers.” A special committee ap- 
pointed by the chair, by order of the convention, drafted these recom- 
mendations and they were unanimously adopted by the convention, with 
orders that they be inserted in the back part of the constitution. Each 
secretary-treasurer of a local union shall read same carefully and govern 
himself accordingly. 

Another important change made in the constitution is the elimi- 
nation of the reinstatement stamp by the convention. For a number 
of years this reinstatement stamp has caused considerable trouble to 
the General Auditor and the General Secretary-Treasurer, local secre- 
tary-treasurers misunderstanding the law on this particular matter. 
The convention abolished the stamp entirely, and on and after December 
1 of this year all secretary-treasurers will purchase one per capita tax 
stamp for each month’s dues paid into the local union by a member. For 
instance, a member owes a local union six months’ dues and the monthly 
dues are 75 cents per month, the local will be expected to pay 90 cents, or 
place six per capita tax stamps on the book of this member provided 
he pays his full dues into the organization. If a local union has an estab- 
lished reinstatement fee of $10.00 and the member returning on rein- 
statement owes the local union two or three years’ dues (if the dues 
are $1.00 per month) the local union must purchase ten per capita stamps 
for this member, and soon. Any further instructions on this matter will 
be gladly given by any of the General Officers or organizers upon re- 
quest. We hope there will be no misunderstanding on this question in 
the future. All we ask you to do is to purchase one stamp from the 
General Office for each month’s dues collected by a local union from its 
members, or if a reinstatement fee is paid into the local union divide the 
reinstatement fee by the amount of dues charges each month and buy 
stamps in proportion to the number of monthly dues which the rein- 
statement fee represents. 





To paraphrase the lines of them the way to the brotherhood 
Shakespeare, we would write it: of man and the fatherhood of God 


“Hath not a non-unionist eyes? 
Hath he not hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions; 
fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a 
unionist is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? If you poison us, do we 
not die?” Then, as children of a 
common parent, let’s try to show 


by more passive methods, until we 
become satisfied that they are so 
deaf they won’t hear, and so blind 
they won’t see.—Ex. 





No fair and broad-minded em- 
ployer thinks for one moment that 
he is going to secure more loyal 
and efficient service from his dis- 
contented, unorganized employes 
than he will secure from organized 
forces which work in harmony and 
are contented. 
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EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—It is with 
pleasure I write you these few lines 
to let you know I wish to apologize 
to you for not writing to our 
magazine sooner, as we have been 
pretty busy trying to get every 
teamster in East Liverpool into 
our local, No. 361. So far, out of 
150 we have them all but about 
twelve or fourteen. We are on the 
forward move and have worked 
very hard to get it that way. The 
first of the year we were in debt 
about $25.00; we were back with 
our per capita tax, and in very bad 
shape, but now I am glad to say 
that we are out of debt and are in 
good standing with the Interna- 
tional, so with a stiff upper lip and 
a little sweet oil we may be able to 
have a closed shop agreement, as 
all of our troubles have been set- 
tled with our employers with but 
very little difficulty, so I think that 
if all of our brothers get their 
shoulders to the wheel we can have 
a little more money and better 
working conditions in another 
year. 
With best wishes for the Inter- 
national Magazine, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
E. G. BYRNE, 
Rec.-Sec. Local No. 361. 





CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—You have 
repeatedly, through the columns of 
our Journal, asked the members of 
the International Brotherhood to 
write for publication in the month- 
ly Journal, so I now avail myself 
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of said opportunity, hoping you 
will cause the same to be published. 

What has Local 380, Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union of Greater Boston, 
done for the milkmen of Boston, 
Mass.? I find, on looking over the 
charter, that it was granted Octo- 
ber 1, 1910. At that time I was 
working at one of the companies in 
course of organization, since 
thoroughly organized. The wages 
for drivers ranged from $12.00 
per week to $18.00 per week, with 
an average wage of about $13.50 
per week. Route foremen received 
from $17.00 per week to $19.00; 
average about $18.00. What have 
we now, after five years of organi- 
zation? Drivers receive $19.50 
per week now and will receive 
$20.00 per week from September 
1, 1916. Route foremen receive 
$22.50 now and will receive $23.00 
from September 1, 1916. These 
are only a few of the concessions 
that have been granted to the mem- 
bership of Local 380, for we now 
have a two weeks’ vacation with 
wages during the summer months 
and a day off every three weeks 
during the winter months, or twen- 
ty-four days off each year, with 
wages. 

You can see that we have accom- 
plished a great deal, and we hope 
to accomplish more. 

I hope you will publish this arti- 
cle as an inspiration to other locals. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally, 
JERE F. DRISCOLL, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 380, 
Milk Drivers’ Union of Boston. 





Who by aspersions throw a stone 
at the head of others, hits their 
own.—Herbert. 
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TELEPHONE CHARGES 


The International Union will not 
pay for telegrams coming from lo- 
cal unions, or for long distance 
telephone calls coming from indi- 
viduals or from local unions. The 
only telephone calls or telegrams 
for which the International Union 
will pay at the International office, 
when charges are reversed, are 
messages coming from an execu- 
tive officer or General Organizer of 
the International Brotherhood. 
Repeatedly local unions have sent 
in telegrams and long distance 
telephone calls and had the charges 
reversed. Individual members do 
so sometimes. You can realize 
that this is absolutely unreason- 
able and each local union having 
business to do with the Interna- 
tional office must pay for their 
own telephone calls or telegrams. 
When the International Union 
calls up a local union or sends a 
telegram, it always pays for same. 
Were we to accept calls or mes- 
sages at this end from each indi- 
vidual member of the organization, 
it would take the entire revenue of 
the International office to pay for 
same. When an officer of the Joint 
Council calls up the International 
office or sends a wire relating to 
something in the district in refer- 
ence to some local union other than 
the one of which he is a member, 
the charges should be paid by the 
Joint Council. Therefore, we noti- 
fy all of our members that in the 
future charges cannot be reversed 
on matters of business pertaining 
to local unions. 





SPY SYSTEMS IN INDUSTRY 


Except, perhaps, for improve- 
ments in safety and sanitation, the 
labor conditions of corporation- 





controlled industries are subject to 
grave criticism and are a menace 
to the welfare of the Nation. 

In order to prevent the organi- 
zation of employes for the im- 
provement of working conditions, 
elaborate systems of espionage are 
maintained by the larger corpora- 
tions which refuse to deal with 
labor unions, and employes sus- 
pected of union affiliation are dis- 
charged. 





INDUSTRIAL UNREST 

The causes of industrial unrest 
group themselves almost without 
exception under four main sources, 
which include all others. These 
four are: 

Unjust distribution of wealth 
and income. 

Unemployment and denial of op- 
portunity to earn a living. 

Denial of justice in the creation, 
in the adjudication and in the ad- 
ministration of law. 

Denial of the right and opportu- 
nity to form effective organiza- 
tions. 





SOME REMEDIES FAVORED 

Remove the many obstacles 
which prevent effective organiza- 
tion and co-operation by the wage- 
earners. 

Place personal rights above 
property rights. 

Legislation prohibiting courts 
from declaring laws unconstitu- 
tional. 

Government regain all land, 
water and mineral rights secured 
from it by fraud. 

Force all idle land to be used by 
taxing it the same as land that is 
used; exempt improvements. 

An inheritance tax to check con- 
centration of wealth. 
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TREATMENT OF SECESSION. 
ISTS 

It has taken years of patient and 
tireless efforts to build up the labor 
movement to the altitude it occu- 
pies today, and it was plain neces- 
sity for solidarity of the workers 
that inspired these efforts on the 
part of those who hoped to see the 
toilers in a position to bargain on 
something like equal terms with 
the employer; and the man who 
does anything to dissever the ties 
that bind wage-workers together is 
an enemy to the toiler and of hu- 
manity. 

Frequently we hear feather- 
brained individuals complain con- 
cerning the action of this or that 
organization, and urge secession as 
aremedy. Such an individual may 
be honest, but if he is, then he is 
unintelligent, because no intelligent 
trade unionist who really desires 
to promote the welfare of the 
worker can see anything to be 
gained by tearing the workers 
apart and dissipating the power 
that unity gives. 

The workers are all struggling 
under a tremendous burden, and 
obviously the load can only be cast 
off their shoulders by all heaving 
together. Scattered efforts by 
separate units can have no in- 
fluence whatever in extricating the 
toiler from beneath the weight that 
holds him down. 

It is true, sometimes, that com- 
plaints made against officers and 
organizations have merit behind 
them, but the place to remedy diffi- 
culties is on the inside and not on 
the outside. Not in one case in a 
thousand can secession correct 
wrongs that have grown up within 
an organization. This has been 
demonstrated times without num- 
ber in the American labor move- 
ment. Every such movement has 
resulted in great harm being done, 
not only to the secessionists, but 
to unionism generally, and those 
who advocate or provoke the break- 


ing up in this manner of established 
organizations must be put down 
as perils to the best interests of 
the great army of men and women 
who are struggling to improve the 
conditions under which the world’s 
work is performed. 

There has in the past been a 
tendency on the part of the rank 
and file to condone such offenses, 
but thanks to the experiences en- 
countered in the journey of the 
labor movement, that tendency is 
now rapidly dying out, and there 
is a disposition both to prevent se- 
cession, without regard to the 
cause which prompts it, and to let 
secessionists paddle their own 
canoe without any aid or assistance 
from those who remain with the 
bona fide organizations of labor. 
Had this policy been adopted and 
rigidly adhered to earlier in the 
history of the movement it is cer- 
tain there would have been much 
greater progress toward decent 
conditions than has yet been 
recorded. 

The sensible thing for those who 
think they have a_= grievance 
is to remain within the fold and 
present their arguments to the 
membership. In this way wrongs 
can be corrected, for the member- 
ship can be depended upon to see 
to it that justice is done. If a com- 
plainant is unable to convince a 
majority as to the merit of claims 
made, then it is pretty certain 
that the accusations are very 
largely illusionary, or at any rate 
are without sufficient foundation 
to warrant action. 

Sometimes, it is true, it is hard 
to get the facts to the rank and 
file, but if the cause is worth any- 
thing at all it is worth the applica- 
tion of the old adage, “If at first 
you don’t succeed; try, try again,” 
as fighting on the inside generally 
produces results, while shouting 
from without very rarely has any 
effect. The outside whiner is, and 
should be, treated as an enemy, 
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bent upon the destruction of the 
thing he has been unable to con- 
trol. 

The labor movement has reached 
a stage in its development where 
internal disputes must be settled in 
sensible fashion, and those who re- 
fuse to submit their cases to this 
mode of adjustment will be given 
no quarter, and no assistance what- 
ever. Only by pursuing such a 
course can the workers hope to at- 
tain any degree of success. To fol- 
low any other policy is to offer en- 
couragement to every little pin- 
head who imagines he has a griev- 
ance against someone and is willing 
to rend the movement in order to 
satisfy himself.—The Labor Clar- 
ion. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF LABOR 

There is dignity in toil—in toil 
of the hand as well as toil of the 
head—in toil to provide for the 
bodily wants of an individual life, 
as well as in toil to promote some 
enterprise of world-wide fame. All 
labor that tends to supply man’s 
wants, to increase man’s happiness, 
to elevate man’s nature—in a word, 
all labor that is honest—is honor- 
able, too. Labor clears the forest 
and drains the morass, and makes 
the “wilderness rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” Labor drives the 
plow, and scatters the seeds and 
reaps the harvest, and grinds the 
corn, and converts it into bread, the 
staff of life. Labor, tending the 
pastures and sweeping the waters, 
as well as cultivating the soil, pro- 
vides with daily sustenance the 
nine hundred millions of the family 
of man. Labor gathers the gossa- 
mer web of the caterpillar, the cot- 
ton from the field, and the fleece 
from the flock, and weaves it into 
raiment soft and warm and beauti- 
ful, the purple robe of the prince 
and the gray gown of the peasant 
being alike in its handiwork. Labor 
molds the brick, and splits the slate, 
and quarries the stone, and shapes 


the column, and rears not only the 
humble cottage, but the gorgeous 
palace, and the tapering spire, and 
the stately dome. Labor, diving 
deep into the solid earth, brings up 
its long-hidden stores of coal to 
feed ten thousand furnaces and in 
millions of homes to defy the win- 
ter’s cold. 

Labor explores the rich veins of 
deeply buried rocks, extracting 
the gold and silver, the copper and 
tin. Labor smelts the iron, and 
molds it into a thousand shapes for 
use and ornament, from the mas- 
sive pillar to the tiniest needle, 
from the ponderous anchor to the 
wire gauze, from the mighty fly- 
wheel of the steam engine to the 
polished purse-ring or the glitter- 
ing bead. Labor hews down the 
gnarled oak and shapes the timber, 
and builds the ship and guides it 
over the deep, plunging through 
the billows, and wrestling with the 
tempest, to bear to our shores the 
produce of every clime. Labor, 
laughing at difficulties, spans ma- 
jestic rivers, carries viaducts over 
marshy swamps, suspends bridges 
over deep ravines, pierces the solid 
mountain with the dark tunnel, 
blasting rocks and filling hollows, 
and while linking together with its 
iron but loving grasp all nations of 
the earth, verifying in a literal 
sense, the ancient prophecy, “Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought 
low ;” labor craws forth its delicate 
iron thread, and stretching it from 
city to city, from province to prov- 
ince, through mountains and be- 
neath the sea, realizes more than 
fancy ever fabled, while it con- 
structs a chariot on which speech 
may outstrip the wind, and com- 
pete with lightning, for the tele- 
graph flies as rapialy as thought 
itself. 

Labor, the mighty magician, 
walks forth into a region unin- 
habited and waste; he looks earn- 
estly at the scene, so quiet in its 
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desolation, then waving his won- 
der-working wand, those dreary 
valleys smile with golden harvests ; 
those barren mountain-slopes are 
clothed with foliage; the furnace 
blazes; the anvil rings; the busy 
wheel whirls round; the town ap- 
pears; the temple of religion rears 
its lofty front; a forest of masts 
rises from the harbor; on every 
side are heard the sounds of indus- 
try and gladness. 

Labor achieves grander victories, 
it weaves more durable trophies, it 
holds wider sway than the conquer- 
or. His name becomes tainted and 
his monuments crumble; but labor 
converts his red battlefields into 
gardens, and erects monuments 
significant of better things. 





LABOR UNIONS 
Labor unions in their form of or- 
ganization and methods of trans- 
acting business are the nearest 


form of a pure democracy possible 
to establish. 


In the local organizations every 


member has his voice and vote on 
every proposition and policy. - It 
is true that national conventions 
are held by delegates, but that is 
from necessity of limiting the num- 
bers attending the conventions, 
which in most cases are so great 
and varied in membership as to 
make them really a popular as- 
semblage. 

It has been well said that the 
labor union is a great educator for 
its members. They are taught to 
think, to speak and to decide ques- 
tions of great moment to them- 
selves, and they gain or lose by 
their own actions, and learn ac- 
cordingly. 

But as there is nothing perfect 
on this mundane sphere, so the 
pure democracy of the trade union 
is subject to the dangers and 
weaknesses that have always as- 
sailed that form of government. 

First and foremost is the danger 
of being swept off its feet by pas- 


sion or prejudice. This danger is 
more apparent than real. Though 
a certain element in the population 
of this country in the formative 
period of our government fought 
long and valiantly against “trust- 
ing the people with too much 
power,” their dire prophecies have 
not been fulfilled. The argument 
of this class, on analysis, resolve 
themselves into this: “All the peo- 
ple are not to be trusted to look out 
for their own welfare. Some of 
them are better fitted to govern 
than others. We are those best 
suited for that responsibility.” 

The mistakes made by the mass 
are neither greater nor more fre- 
quent than those made by the elect, 
and they have this saving grace: 
The people, as a whole, learn by 
their mistakes; a governing class 
seldom or never. 

The weakness of too much power 
in the hands of all the people is out- 
grown with age and experience. Or- 
ganizations, like men, develop and 
learn by experience and act on the 
knowledge gained by past errors 
and mistakes. 

The unreasoning, passionate ac- 
tions of trade unions nowadays are 
almost entirely confined to the 
newly organized bodies and those 
which have little to lose and every- 
thing to gain. The older unions 
realize the necessity of conserving 
what they have achieved with vast 
labor and expense, and are not 
prone to risk it for doubtful ad- 
vantages.—Charles E. Hawkes, 
secretary of the Printers’ League 
of America. 





Stockholders and boards of 
directors know nothing of produc- 
tion, depending entirely on subor- 
dinates. The former believe they 
are only responsible for financial 
affairs connected with the indus- 
try. 

They ignore the men and women 
“whose labor drives the whole 
mechanism of business.” 





